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BUILDING 4058 
By ARTHUR M. CLARK* 


YOu’D walk down “S” Street at Camp 
Ellis, Illinois—right by Building 4058 and 
never know it was any different from the 
other office buildings. Maybe you’d notice 
the sign, “Medical Group Library,” and 
drop in to look around. Then, you’d notice 
the difference immediately. 


Yes, this is another world—a _ world 
apart. It isn’t a lavish place: instead, it’s 
comfortable . . . chairs men can relax in... 
tables they can write at—in G.I. language, 
it’s literally “out of this world,” ... “this 
world” being a rather grim and forbidding 
place to men who are ir training for the 
days when will risk their lives in the service 
of their country. 


It’s also a place where a man realizes 
that the civilian population is still think- 
ing of him. He looks around on the shelves 
for his favorite type of reading, and he 
knows that these books are donated by the 
people for him. He knows that, because of 
the graciousness and generosity of the libra- 
ries of the state of Illinois—and the un- 
tiring efforts of the staff at the Illinois 


State Library—this old and comfortable 
habit—reading—is still available to him. 

His tastes? He reads everything—mys- 
teries, westerns, romantic fiction, biography, 
war reporters, poetry, plays—just as he did 
before he donned his uniform. Right now, 
the colonel is reading a western .. . the 
private, Davies “Mission to Moscow.” You 
think that’s strange? You see, the colonel’s 
been planning all day for his unit’s trip to 
Berlin (with as few stops as possible on the 
way) —he’s reading for relaxation. The 
private on the other hand, has been out in 
the field—he’s catching up on the things 
he’s missed. 

They’ll be on their way overseas soon— 
colonel and private both. And when they 
go, the Medical Group Library will make 
up a portable library for them — pocket- 
books, magazines, light fiction, as well as a 
generous supply of the standard works 
they’ll enjoy reading on trains, on board 
ship and wherever else they may go. As 
they open their books, they’ll probably 
think briefly—but none the less gratefully—~ 
of their benefactors at home. 


A SAMPLING OF SUBJECT REQUESTS 
TAKEN FROM LETTERS RECEIVED AT THE 
REFERENCE DESK 
AT THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


(These requests give an excellent idea of 
the wide range of subjects people expect to 
find in the State Library.) 

“Send some books that would aid a be- 
ginner in the study of sicology. I have an 
education equivalent to a sophomore in col- 
lege. Freshmen were not eligible to study 
sicology so I have not even touched on the 
subject. Therefore would you please give 
me material that will suit my need.” 

“Our club is having a white elephant sale 
and party in two weeks. Can you send us 
information on origin of the term ‘white 


* 1st Lieutenant, Infantry, Medical Group I & 
E officer, Camp Ellis, Ill. 


elephant’ or something about it that we can 
read at the programme.” 


“...any material that you have on 
phonics...” 


“Books or other material on the follow- 
ing subjects: embalming; palmistry. We 
would like also to have material giving in- 
struction how to build a high chair...” 

“A book on fur farming (raising mink) 


“Some material on circle dances. We 
have several patrons writing papers on this 
subject and will appreciate having the ma- 
terial...” 
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“I belong to a little study club—Illinois 
Federated Woman’s Club—and I have to 
give a paper the last of January. My sub- 
ject is ‘News value of the radio.’ I was 
wondering if you could give me any as- 
sistance or references to look up.” 

“Some book which gives the love experi- 
ences and love letters of some famous men 
and women or if you have no such book as 
this, then instead send me Charles Dickens’ 
Tale of two cities.” 

“Some books on club programs, such as 
games, plays, readings, jokes and such like. 
My program is grab box like and I want 
something which can be given the day of 
the program.” 

“Some information on ‘Scottish legends. 

“A book on Haydn and Mozart. A book 
on the history of their lives and works.” 


“Two or three books that would interest 
a-girl of ten who plans to go to South 
America when the war is over. She is 
greatly interested in Spanish and picks up 
Spanish words and uses them about her 
work and play. I am wondering if you 
have a book or primer instruction book of 
Spanish with English translation. As we 
have no books on South America or 
Spanish here in our small library I am 
wondering how I should go about it in 
ordering from you so that I do not dupli- 
cate books in ordering. Would I be asking 
too much for you to give me a list of the 
books that you think would interest her; 
that way I could check off the books as she 
reads them. She is deeply interested in 
music (studies in Chicago), likes wild life, 
animals, birds, etc. She will enjoy any se- 
lection you might make...” 

“Send the following plays: Where’s 
Grandma? by P. Wayne; Which shall he 
marry? by O. Denison; School for girls by 
R. St. Clair; Mr. and Mrs. America by W. 
Brown, and Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick 
by B. Cormack. If any of these are not 
available, send me five other plays that call 
for no more than three men characters—it 
doesn’t matter about the number of women 
characters...” 
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“Send a copy of the Directory of Negro 
Baptist Churches in the United States, in 
two volumes. This is the 71st in the series 
of publications prepared by the Illinois 
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Historical Records Survey, A Works 
Progress Administration Project...” 

“...Send the following books: Robin- 
son, Man against the sky; Robinson, Chil- 
dren of the night; Canby, Walt Whitman; 
any book on traps and trapping; any 
recent book on the Dutch West Indies...” 

“Send me information that will permit 
me to make a list of laws passed by the last 
Congress; also by the State Legislature in 
1943. It is not necessary that I have the 
complete text of these laws but I should 
like enough so I will know what they are 
about...” 

“I meed a book for physical education 
and thought there might be one available at 
the State Library...would appreciate it if 
you would send immediately...” 

“Send any magazine article or any bul- 
letin you may have on Post War Industries 
and Post War Immigration...” 

““...a lesson on the Solomon Islands...” 

“*...Vocational education for the Negro; 
Recent trends in vocational education.” 

“...a book or material about Negro 
spirituals; their origin and history...” 

“Do you have a good book on the tech- 
nique of cheer leading?” 

“Please send material on composition, 
mainly printing, copywriting and publish- 

“...Should like to have...books or 
magazines about Florida — illustrative and 
informative—especially about southern half 
of Florida or points of interest within per- 
haps a hundred mile range of Miami Beach 
which a tourist might wish to visit. I have 
access to National Geographic...” 


“«...any information or material available 
for the preparation for a civil service ex- 
amination for cottage parent II...” 


“I need some material for a talk on in- 
vasions and their effect on our modern maps 
and history. Will you please help me? 
I’d like a map of ancient history somewhat 
larger than I can get in published books. 
Then some material for notes. I have in 
mind a line of thought by an author whose 
name or work I can’t recall to the effect 
that migrations and invasions were the out- 
growth of a need for food more than any 
other reason. Can you tell me what per- 
son usually writes along that line... .” 
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“I have a paper to prepare for our 
Woman’s Club on ‘Illinois composers” in 
connection with the theme ‘Art and music.’ 
A friend advised me to write to you for 
material that would be of help...” 


“Books on dietetics, food, food service or 
any others that would help in supervision 
of institutional food service...” 

“I would like very much to have you 
mail me some leaflets or a book if you have 
one on the subject ‘State and government 
aid to the schools of Illinois.’ ” 


‘...and any material on old valentines 


“Please send me something romantic— 
your choice.” 

“Please send: 

Shientoy, The opinions and writings of 
Judge Cordozo. 


Cordozo, Mr. Justice Holmes, v. 44 Har- 
vard Law Review p. 682, 687. 

Roger Bacon’s Novum organum (if in 
English). 

Whewell, Philosophy of the industrial 
sciences. 

Dr. Wm. Charles Wells, Essay of Dew 
(1814). 

Edinburgh — New Philosophical journal 
(new series) v. XIII, no. 1, Jan. 1861. 

DeMorgan, Formal logic. 


German white papers on books (all in- 
cluding no. 5 and the facsimile of the docu- 
ments allegedly found in the Polish ar- 
chives, 1939). 

Office of war information, A B C of the 
enemy. 

A history (or histories) of the present 
world war which takes up in some detail 
the siege ef Warsaw and Amsterdam; also 
the attacks on the Athenia, Sept. 3, 1939; 
the Greer, Sept. 4, 1941; the Robin Moor; 
Zam Zam; Kearney; etc. 

Committee on Public Information—War 
Cyclopedia (1917 or 1918). 

Churchill’s speeches thru June, 1931...” 

“Send your best book on cup plates, 
Antique Magazine and American Collector, 
that I have not had...” 

“Send for examination a selected group 
of one act plays, suitable for presentation 
by high school students. I should like to 
have included in the list: The tarnished 
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Witherspoons, Cham’s 
diamond...” 

“I am in need of some material on the 
subject ‘women in industry.’ Having to 
prepare a paper for Woman’s Club on short 
notice, thought would receive material 
soon enough if you are able to send some 
this week. Anything you send will be 
greatly appreciated. The information need 
not be too extensive—if you have some 
pamphlets with statistics on war workers 
and conditions on subject in the last few 
months will help a great deal...” 


and The _ great 


“Any circulars, pamphlets or literature in 
connection with the development of medi- 
cine in the United States. I want this or 
any other suitable reading material for a 
history theme; also send me any reading 
material you have on penicillin and the 
sulfa drugs...” 


“I am preparing a Woman’s Club pro- 
gram on ‘Using the material that we have’ 
and it applies to the use a housewife can 
make of materials, etc., that she has on 
hand in her home, particularly in reference 
to clothing, curtains, drapes, etc. Do you 
have any books or material that would help 


“We have several special requests for 
material which we do not own: directions 
for making glue moldings for stone statues, 
and a recent book on ceramics; Dorcas & 
Schaefer, Abnormal psychology; a recent 
book on public relations and publicity for 
large business concerns. 


“...send...any or books. 
the between the school por 
home.” 


*...send book The songs America sings. 
If you do not have this send a substitute 
for it.” 


“...send Little Journeys to the homes of 
great lovers, Hubbard; Old love stories re- 
told, LeGallienne. Send any other books 
you may have which would be helpful in 
preparing a paper on famous romances.” 

“I am to set up a small medical library 
and would like to secure material on 
cataloging and maintaining such a library. 
If there is no material of this type avail- 
able to me in the State Library could you 
suggest where I might obtain it...send 


| 
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whatever information of this type you may 
have...” 

“...send material suitable for a club pro- 
gram on Whittier. The reader wants some- 
thing on his birthplace and about his life; 
also selections of his works.” 

“...soon as possible...(if you do not 
have the above) send one book of religious 
verse. ..book on markings of silver, antique 
...also at one time you sent a patron a list 
of books for a surgeon. Two of them he 
would like to read...” 

“...also any biographical material on 
Woolcott that you have...” 

“...am preparing theme in American 
history on plastic surgery and skin graft- 
ing. ..send any book or pamphlet you have 
on this subject...” 

“..(also) send material on the following 
topics for club papers: 

Irish customs and superstitions 

Irish poetry 

Flowers of many lands 

Around the year with bulbs.” 

“...If you have informative sex material 
suitable for a girl twelve years old, please 
send it to me.” 

“...send some debatable material on 
the negative side concerning the negro 
problem...mail as soon as possible.” 

“May we borrow a book on slight of hand 
tricks and tricks in general.” 

“.,..anything recent on the raising of 
sheep? do not send book by Horlacher... 
we have had that...” 

“...some recent books on Liberia (NOT 
Allen, 7 found Africa; Brown, Economic 
history of Liberia; Young Liberia redis- 
covered. We have those).” 

“We have a request for a “large 300-400 
page book on China (porcelain) containing 
much information on marks of identifica- 
tion. We are told the book is green. I 
know this is stupid, but the man insists 
that we make the request. Says he could 
put his hands on it in his own library.” 

.recent book on tuberculosis.” 

“...full biographical and literary criti- 
cisms of Pearl S. Buck.” 

“...material on insanity: cause; growth; 
control.” 

“...and a book of readings, in dialect, 
if possible.” 
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.or other good books on the Brontes.” 

“Please send complete treatment of eye 
and eye diseases. I am especially in- 
terested in terigrum growths.” 

“...send what book you have on 20th 
century American music in regards to writ- 
ing a theme on American composers and 
music of the twentieth century.” 

“...please mail to me some material or 
books one or two on the subject ‘Chinese 
Religions’ to be used for a paper on the 
subject.” 

“...also if you have a_ chronological 
record of this war will you please send it. 
If you do not have could you refer us to a 
place where one might be obtained.” 

“I received a used loom recently and 
wondered if you could send a book or two 
of instructions. I am particularly interested 
in making rugs from used materials. I un- 
derstand the loom is a 4 saddle one made 
by the W.P.A. of Petersburg and copied 
from a pioneer loom. I know nothing 
whatsoever about using it, and would be in- 
terested in books that might tell how, for 
this type of loom.” 

“I have to prepare a talk on the subject 
‘New uses for textiles.’ I wish to interpret 
this from the viewpoint of the war. Will 
you kindly send me some ‘up to the min- 
ute’ articles on this timely subject; also 
please include articles dealing with re- 
placements which the civilians are finding 
on the market as substitutes for familiar 
textiles. I shall so much appreciate having 
you send these as soon as you possibly can. 
Thanking you for past courtesies.” 

“Where can I purchase a_ publishers 
directory of magazines for U. S. A. showing 
the following: Name of magazine; name of 
publisher; address of publisher.” 

“Please the following as soon as possible: 
Treatment of prisoners in prison, including 
parole and such...” 

“...also book of instructions on the use 
of rocks for construction of houses, etc.” 

“I have the program for the Woman’s 
Club meeting...my subject is “the Ameri- 
can flag’...as I know very little about the 
subject I should appreciate very much any 
information you can give me.” 


“Have you a volume with instructions 
for making baskets, especially split hickory. 
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If not advise where I can get this infor- 
mation. Send also your best book on 
American birds.” 

“Send material on: International car- 
tels following the first world war. Can you 
direct me to reading material on this sub- 
ject?” 

“Have been interested for some time in 
the farming in Russia. Would like to know 
something about how they set up the new 
five year plan as related to agriculture; 
also why this was set up. Send me any 
books on this subject. As my time is 
limited I would rather not have too much 
information to go over.” 

“Send me a book containing famous 
speeches of Presidents of the United 
States.” 

“...Send me a good book with puppet 
plays, and also a book including instruc- 
tions for making a puppet stage. These 
instructions do not have to be detailed... 
also several good books including one act 
plays for junior high school children, both 
boys and girls and another group of plays 
just for boys of that age...” 

“*...send me pamphlets, books or any in- 
formation on problems of the Jews in 
Europe and United States especially—some 
of it in condensed form...Would some of 
the information suggest how the problem 
could be solved?” 

“...Please send Grass Root Jungles by 
E. W. Teale; Wonders of nature by J. Y. 
Beaty and some of Donald Culross Peat- 
tie’s nature stories. I have a place on a 
Forum program for March 2 and wish to 
continue a report of some time ago on 
Grass Root Jungles and other works of 
same nature.” 

“...may we borrow several books on 
housing, suitable for sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders for a six week period. ..also 
the following books...” 

please send material on stained glass, 
glass in general and glassware.” 

“I am interested in finding out how 
many returns are filed for various Federal 
tax blanks, such as Fiduciary income tax 
return, Individual income tax return, Cor- 
poration excess-profits tax return, Manu- 
facturer’s excise tax, Gift tax return, etc. 
I would like to obtain the number of re- 
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turns filed for as many different federal 
tax blanks as possible and also for the 
latest date for which this data has been 
compiled. I wonder if you would be able 
to give me this information. If you can 
not do so, would you please refer me to 
the proper source for getting this data. A 
reply at your earliest convenience would 
be greatly appreciated.” 


“The A. A. U. W. branch of which I am 
a member here, is scheduled for a panel 
forum on post-war problems before a meet- 
ing of the local Woman’s Club. My topic 
is the monetary situation, including car- 
tels, trade agreements, tariffs, etc. On the 
advice of the librarian here I am writing 
to ask if you can send me any helpful ma- 
terial. The librarian suggests that you 
send it directly to me, to save her having 
to handle it...I have from the library here 
articles in Harpers, April and July, and 
Current History, May, June and Nov. I 
shall be grateful for any assistance you 
can give me...” 

“...some text on the laws or rules of 
evidence.” ’ 

“..Send additional material on the peo- 
ple of New Zealand.” 

“...any other good—not too technical 
books—on flying—military—stunt.” 

..any war books...written by Ameri- 
can radio or press correspondents on their 
experiences in London since September 
1999...” 


“Send a book that will be helpful in 
studying for a railway postal examination.” 


“...a simple book on chalk talking— 
something suitable for 8th grade students. 

“..material for Woman’s Club programs 
for 1944...” 


“«...Material on life of Woodrow Wil- 
son.” 


Recent material pamphlets, circulars, 
etc., containing information on ‘women in 
the war.’ I am to talk...at our local 
Woman’s Club and would like some in- 
formation of interest...any facts or per- 
sonal data about Oveta Culp Hobby or 
other outstanding woman in the war effort 
could be used.” 
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“...Material for preparing a paper for 
our club on American pottery and porce- 
lain.” 

“...a book concerning birth control by 
the periods of sterility of conception.” 

“...material on Marian Anderson the 
singer...think there is a biography of her 
in book form and would like to have that 
...if not that...send whatever other ma- 
terial you may have available now... pro- 
gram comes in three weeks and it is not 
necessary to put us on the reserve list be- 
cause she needs it now as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“...book concerning oil painting for a 
beginner.” 

“...Could you find me a copy of Phil- 
osophy of composition by Edgar Allan Poe. 
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It is an article which tells how he wrote 
The Raven.” 


“...information on the raising of bees 
at home for profit...a book or two...” 


“..some more late war books...” 


“.,.any books on the kapok tree. There 
is an article by Mary Fanti in Journal of 
Geography for March, 1943...entitled ‘The 
mattress growing tree kapok’... if you have 
send...and a few other things if you have 
them (this is for a club meeting paper).” 


“T have been assigned a paper on ‘Ar- 
bitrators of Fashion’ wearing apparel to 
appear before a federated club. The li- 
brarian here has suggested I write to you 
for books on this subject as we have none 
here...” 


SPEAKING FOR TRUSTEES 


A Statement of Objectives Prepared by the A. L. A. Trustees Division 


THE trustee who realizes the scope of 
library planning for the postwar world 
must thrill at the thought of the oppor- 
tunities ahead and quake in sober realiza- 
tion of his responsibility. For the library 
is in process of rapid change. The com- 
fortable routine of the Board meeting— 
hearing bids, authorizing the purchase of 
books and coal, paying bills, hiring libra- 
rians, learning of circulation gains—has 
been disturbed. The community has asked 
of all its agencies, “What can you do to 
help with the problems of demobilization 
and rehabilitation?” Now the library is 
taking inventory of its material and per- 
sonnel, meeting with other agencies for co- 
operative planning, developing new policies, 
reeducating itself to a more dynamic par- 
ticipation in community affairs. The 
trustee as representative from his com- 
munity and spokesman for it on the Board 
is forced to do some hard and constructive 
thinking. The librarian in the urgency 
of the time will need each trustee as never 
before, and the trustees must not fail to be 
of service. 


THE TrusTEE StupIEs COMMUNITY NEEDS 


No trustee can expect to meet new con- 
ditions and help solve problems without 


study. Therefore, the trustee will study. 
He will join the A. L. A. and the state 
trustees’ associations, if he has not already 
done so, and will use these services and 
their published materials to widen his 
vision and to learn what other libraries in 
a situation like that of his own are doing. 
He will pay particular attention to the 
series of publications on postwar library 
planning and to new developments in li- 
brary standards. 

He will attend meetings of the A. L. A. 
Trustees’ Division and state trustees’ asso- 
ciations, when he can, so that he may get 
perspective on his job and contribute from 
his experience. 

He will inform himself as to the needs 
of his community for demobilization and 
rehabilitation, for youth guidance and for 
adult education, for social planning and 
better housing; he will study the relations 
of the library to these needs; he will take 
an active part in seeing that the library 
plans are coordinated with the plans of 
other agencies and that the library carries 
its share of the load in the working out 
of plans. 

He will require of the librarian reports 
of the library’s activities as well as of its 
expenditures, and will study these reports. 
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Having studied the needs of his com- 
munity, the resources of his library, and 
the qualifications of the library staff, he 
will even go to the length of attempting 
to help formulate in writing a statement 
of the policies of the Board, in an effort 
to think through plans for library service. 
Like any builder, he will feel the need of 
a blueprint. 

He will be especially careful in the 
choice of new staff members, studying 
qualifications in the light of the library’s 
philosophy and its plans. 

He will study how to improve both the 
amount and the quality of library service, 
and will not shy from approving new 
services such as all up-to-date vocational 
information collection, the placing of tech- 
nical or professional collections in plants 
and office-buildings, the use of bookmobiles 
to reach out-lying districts, the installation 
of rooms for the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials or from discarding out-of-date ma- 
terials, as the need requires. 

He will interpret the library to the com- 
munity, explaining its services and its 
needs, gaining support for its program, and 
helping to secure an adequate tax levy. 

He will study to make himself genuinely 
useful to the librarian, remembering al- 
ways, of course, that it is the librarian who 
is the administrator of the library, not he. 
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THE TRUSTEE WIDENS His VIEW AND His 
oF SERVICE 


Nor will the trustee limit his concern to 
his own community. The better the li- 
brary service there, the more zealous will 
he be in helping to extend service to the 
35,000,000 people in the United States who 
are without library service. It may be 
possible for his own library to establish 
small branches, bookmobile service or 
trailer stations in outlying districts. If it 
is, the trustee will be alert to the need 
and to the possibility of extending the use- 
fulness of his institution. 


He will realize that trustees are poten- 
tially the strongest force in this movement 
since they are numerically the largest group 
connected with libraries. 


He will therefore work through the li- 
brary association of his own state and 
through the A. L. A. for wider library cov- 
erage, especially in rural districts; for or- 
ganized regional planning that will consoli- 
date services and make full use of existing 
agencies; and for state support for a pro- 
gram of extension. 


He will consider the plight of the lone 
librarian in the small town, and will work 
to build up a strong state library agency 
which can offer her expert advice, on call. 


THE TRUSTEE’S PLEDGE 


TO THE END THAT HE MAY FUL- 
FILL HIS LEGAL OBLIGATIONS AND 
MAY CONTRIBUTE TO THE lLI- 
BRARY’S SUCCESS IN MEETING THE 
CHALLENGING DEMANDS OF THE 
TIME, BOTH IN THE COMMUNITY 
AND IN THE NATION, THE TRUSTEE 
AFFIRMS HIS INTENTION OF BRING- 
ING TO HIS JOB ALL THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE, ENERGY, AND ENTHUSI- 
ASM THAT HE CAN COMMAND. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 
Robert A. Luke, Editor 


ADULT EDUCATION POLICY 
LIBRARIES 
IN THE IMMEDIATE AND POSTWAR PERIOD 


THE demobilization of 11,000,000 service 
men and women, the shift of several million 
workers to non-war industries, and the 
assimiliation of these two large groups, the 
reconversion of industry, the re-establish- 
ment of a more normal family life, and the 
pressure of numerous disquieting issues of 
the day call for new levels of planning, 
study and action. These critical post-war 
problems can be solved only by the action 
of informed and thoughtful adults. 

A library program must be keyed in a 
very definite sense to create thinking and 
discussion on these problems. It is not 
enough to stand as an agency which on call 
can supply reading and information. 

The library must project its personnel 
and its books into the planning and think- 
ing of the community as never before if 
the experience and knowledge represented 
in these resources are to have their effect 
on this planning and thinking. 


THE PROGRAM 


In order to be effective as an educational 
institution the library must: 

Extend the readers’ advisory service, and 
expand and improve its general education 
program with provision of greater oppor- 
tunities for self-education and group study 
and discussion; 

Improve its services to present patrons 
and reach for the first time many members 
of the community both as individuals and 
as members of groups; 


Provide leadership in presenting positive 
and objective materials on the issues and 
problems of the day; 

Utilize audio-visual aids and other new 
type materials. 


THE CLIENTELE 


First and foremost the library must assist 
the discharged service man and displaced 
war worker to make economic, social and 


personal adjustments by providing the 
proper materials and guidance. Informal 
vocational education of the _ individual 


promises to be a long continuing activity 
of the library. The adjustments in family 
life can be materially aided by the proper 
use of library resources. Young people in 
making the psychological, vocational and 
social adjustments necessary to becoming 
responsible citizens can find invaluable aid 
and guidance in the library. 

One of the ways by which the library 
can project itself into community life is 
through service to civic, church, labor, farm 
and other groups, which in turn find their 
best materials for discussion, study and 
film forums in the library. 

The library must assist all of these and 
continue to emphasize service to the in- 
dividual. 


THE IssuES AND PROBLEMS 


Disturbing issues in the national scene 
are the source of possible trouble. Inter- 
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racial and intercultural strife threaten the 
nation at many points. The relation of the 
United States to all other countries, the 
relations of labor and management, and the 
relations of industry and government com- 
plicate the international, economic and 
political situation. Measures for the fare 
and rehabilitation of veterans are receiving 
wide-spread attention. The war has aggra- 
vated changing conditions in marriage, 
home and family life and has created per- 
sonality, character and emotional difficul- 
ties. 

By finding and spreading reliable infor- 
mation on these topics, the library can do 
much to bring the public to a thoughtful 
consideration of them. 


NEw MAtTEeERIALS 


Books, magazines and pamphlets can 
now be supplemented with pictures, sound 
films, filmstrips and phonographic record- 
ings. It is expected that new types of 
training booklets will be available soon as 
a result of military and industrial experi- 
ence. The development of easily readable 
books for the mature reader with limited 
formal education is expected and should be 
made available in quantity. New methods 
in distributing pamphlet and paper books 
will increase the library’s sphere of in- 
fluence. 


METHODS AND RESOURCES 


Increasing the emphasis on educational 
activities will require a careful re-examina- 
tion of each activity, operation and service 
in the library. It may be necessary to re- 
assign some staff members so that there will 
be available those who can give personal 
guidance in reading and study, and those 
who can extend the services beyond the li- 
brary’s walls. In addition an effective pres- 
entation of an adequate library program 
should make it possible to secure addi- 
tional funds to carry on such invaluable 
services. 

Librarians organizing the materials of the 
library should emphasize, where possible, 
reader interests as opposed to a formal and 
logical system of arrangement. 
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For the most effective and efficient re- 
sults the library should not operate alone, 
but participate in community activities, 
especially in adult education councils. Li- 
braries are in a strategic position to initiate 
these councils. 


CONTINUING SELF-EDUCATION IS 
ESSENTIAL IN A DEMOCRATIC SO- 
CIETY. THE LIBRARY IS POTEN- 
TIALLY THE BEST SINGLE SOURCE 
FOR INFORMAL SELF-EDUCATION. 

* * & & 


Appoint Membership Chairman 


A committee on membership has been 
appointed by President C. O. Houle of the 
Illinois Adult Education Association. The 
members are Charles M. Allen, Urbana; 
J. L. Archer, Macomb; Vernon Bowyer, 
Chicago; R. O. Evans, Quincy; Robert 
Luke, Springfield; and F. C. Thomas, Bar- 
rington; H. M. Hamlin, Chairman, Ur- 
bana. Memberships are sent to the chair- 
man at 103 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 
Membership in the Association is $1.00. 
Joint membership in the State Association 
and in the Department of Adult Education 
of the National Education Association may 
be had for $2.25. Membership in the De- 
partment of Adult Education is $1.50 and 


‘may also be secured through Mr. Hamlin. 


Illinoisians Edit Professional Journal 
Illinois has a prominent share in the 
making of the Adult Education Bulletin, 
official publication of the Department of 
Adult Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The editor, Dr. L. P. 
Bradford, was until recently a member of 
the staff of the University of Illinois. C. 
O. Houle, of the University of Chicago, 
R. B. Browne and H. M. Hamlin, of the 
University of Illinois, are associate editors. 
All of these Illinoisians would appreciate 
your help in preparing the magazine. This 
includes the contributing of articles and 
news items and the offering of suggestions 
for the improvement of the publication. 


War Training Program for Adult 
Farmers 


Illinois teachers of vocational agriculture 
last year enrolled 34,141 adults in 1,428 
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courses, an average of approximately 4 
courses per teacher. There is opportunity 
for much cooperation between librarians 
and teachers of agriculture in connection 
with these courses. While the courses are 
highly technical and the libraries of the 
high school agriculture departments are 
usually adequate for them, these groups, 
once assembled, often wish to talk about 
many matters not included in the regular 
courses. Time after meetings and addi- 
tional meetings can be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of economic and social problems 
as they effect agriculture. It is here that 
teachers and farmers can draw heavily upon 
their libraries. This year in Jasper County 
twenty-two centers used last year for war 
training classes for farmers are being used 
for discussion meetings on subjects non- 
technical in character. These are being 
organized with the assistance of Dr. D. E. 
Lindstrom, Rural Sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It is to be hoped that 
war training classes for adult farmers will 
constitute the spearhead of a broad pro- 
gram of adult education in farming com- 
munities in which all adult education agen- 
cies will have a share. 


Springfield Library Continues Adult 
School 


The Lincoln Library, Springfield’s public 
library, began this fall the fifth year of the 
Community School for Adults. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-six registrations are divided 
among seventeen classes. Courses are of- 
fered in modern languages, music, writing, 
English, current history and book review- 
ing. All but two of the classes are held in 
the library building and courses are sched- 
uled on three nights each week. 


The Community School for Adults was 
initiated by Leslie E. Brown in 1940. The 
present director is Robert A. Luke. 
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Great Books in the Modern World 


In October the University College of the 
University of Chicago initiated a series of 
classes entitled “The Great Books in the 
Modern World.” This course of study, 
which extends throughout the school year, 
gives instruction in the art of reading and 
brings adults—regardless of previous train- 
ing—into first hand contact with basic 
sources of philosophical and literary cul- 
ture. The emphasis of the course is on the 
discovery and examination of recurrent 
human problems and lasting human values 
as interpreted in literature from the time 
of Plato down to the present. 

The method of presentation is to pair 
recognized classics of every age with con- 
temporary writings dealing, in the context 
of the present, with the enduring problems 
of man and society. A partial list of the 
authors jointly read are Plato and Freud, 
Aristotle and Beard, St. Augustine and 
Henry Adams, Machiavelli and Hitler, and 
Kant, Veblen and Wilson. The participants 
in the course are grouped into sections, each 
meeting every two weeks, in a two-hour 
seminar devoted to an informal discussion 
of the work being read at the time. 

Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Executive Secretary 
of the Faculty committee of University 
College, who initiated the course reported 
an immediate acceptance of the course and 
an overflow enrollment. In commenting 
upon the unusual interest in the course, 
Dr. Houle said, “This has meaning, not in 
itself alone but as an indication of the be- 
ginning of a trend which, I think, is set- 
ting in and which will grow to vast pro- 
portions. As the war draws to a close, 
people will be interested in the humanistic 
factors. The war has vitally affected al- 
most everybody in our society and has 
changed individuals in a number of ways. 
Everyone, after the war is over, will feel 
the need for a somewhat more integrated 
way of life. I cannot help but feel that 
adult educational ventures will have an in- 
creasing success. 
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BUILDING WITH BOOKS 


JESSIE P. JENKS* 


A transformation took place in the li- 
brary at the Illinois State Reformatory for 
Women, located at Oakdale, west of 
Dwight, in May 1944, when the collection 
of books was weeded of unsuitable and 
worn-out volumes and augmented by over 
a thousand books, loaned by Illinois State 
Library. 

Miss Helene H. Rogers, accompanied by 
Jessie P. Jenks of the Adult Education De- 
partment, and Eloise Kissinger of the Art 
Department, from Illinois State Library 
staff, spent three days at the institution, 
assisted by Marie Krum, a summer mem- 
ber of the staff, Miss Iris N. Eyer, business 
manager, and volunteers from the girls and 
women at Oakdale. 

Before the books were selected by the 
Adult Education Department from the book 
stock of the State Library, many lists and 
bibliographies were consulted with the 
thought of making up an attractive and 
suitable collection for the women at this 
institution. Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, acting 
superintendent, also gave us valued assist- 
ance. She had told the women they were 
to have a “new library” and asked them if 
they had any suggestions about books they 
would like to have in the collection. The 
lists she submitted to us proved quite help- 
ful because we did want to take their wishes 
into consideration as far as was feasible. 

This little community, exclusive of the 
staff, is made up of close to two hundred 
and fifty girls and women, white and 
colored, whose ages range from eighteen 
to seventy. The educational level is eighth 
grade, though the variation is from the 
fourth grade to a medical college degree. 

This miniature community live in com- 
fortable homelike cottages, named for 
women, who have made notable contribu- 
tions to State and Country and have been 
outstanding in their zealous endeavors in 
education, charity, philanthropy and the 
improvement and correction of women. 
The interests of the women, outside of 
working hours, range from raising rabbits, 
cultivating flowers, to the reading of the 


*In charge of the Adult Education Department, 
Illinois State Library. 


latest scientific books and interpretations of 
international affairs. 

In Jane Addams Hall, on the main floor, 
is the commodious and attractive audi- 
torium where religious services are con- 
ducted on Sundays, and entertainments of 
various kinds including moving pictures are 
held at other times. At the left of the 
proscenium arch hangs a large painting. 
“The Madonna of the Chair,” placed there 
in memory of her mother, by Miss Helen 
Hazard, superintendent, who is now in the 
WAVES. The institution plans to pur- 
chase a companion painting to be hung on 
the opposite side of the arch. 

Miss Kissinger selected from the exten- 
sive collection of the Art Department at 
the State Library about forty large pic- 
tures, suitable to be hung on the walls of 
the auditorium, as an exhibition, and sev- 
eral others for the library, which occupies 
a large room below the auditorium. From 
this collection the women were to choose 
pictures that they would like to have in 
the living rooms of the several cottages. 

Mrs. Mann had authorized us to discard 
all books and magazines, that were of no 
further use or were unsuitable for the li- 
brary. This work was done in a most thor- 
ough manner. The discards were carted 
away and sold for old paper. The money 
realized from the sale was to be used for 
periodicals for the library. 

At the request of Mrs. Mann we pre- 
pared a list of periodicals for purchase for 
the library and the cottage living rooms. 
Again we used our best skill and available 
guides in making up this list, sufficiently 
diversified to meet the interests and reading 
ability of the women. It is our hope that 
several periodicals will be ordered for each 
cottage and that the larger number will 
come to the library where they will cir- 
culate. 

Before the loan collection from the State 
Library was unpacked, the metal shelves 
were all put in shining condition. Some 
of the books, which were retained, needed 
reclassification, marking, book pockets and 
changes in records. After all of this pre- 
liminary and essential work was completed, 
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the books in the institution library were 
intershelved with the loan from [Illinois 
State Library,—all making a most attrac- 
tive appearance on the light green shelves, 
with here and there colorful pieces of 
pottery. 


THE OPENING 


After breakfast the following day, a most 
beautiful Sunday, the library was opened. 


* Lovely flowers from the gardens at Oak- 


dale added color and charm to the spotless 
room, made informal with reed chairs, 
tables and seats. Plans had been made to 
admit women from one cottage to the audi- 
torium where Miss Kissinger gave a talk 
on the picture exhibit and art apprecia- 
tion and to let the women have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the pictures, while those 
from another cottage came to the library. 
The inmate, who had been in charge of the 
library for many years, several girls from 
the cottages, and Miss Krum charged out 
the books, while Miss Rogers and Miss 
Jenks gave assistance in helping girls select 
books. Frequently they knew what they 
wanted, then again those, unaccustomed to 
libraries, needed some guidance. We wanted 
them to feel that this was their library to 
enjoy and from it to derive real benefits. 

In the selection of the pictures, another 
point was kept in mind. In case some of 
the women might wish to try their hand 
at painting and sketching, some of the pic- 
tures selected were simple in design and 
technique. On the opening day of the ex- 
hibit, a number of the women showed con- 
siderable enthusiasm at the prospect of 
being permitted to express themselves with 
paint and brush. 

It was agreed to permit each person to 
borrow two books to be kept, if desired, 
for two weeks. Through the forenoon this 
schedule was followed so that by noon all 
of the women from nine cottages, who 
wished to do so, had viewed the art ex- 
hibit and visited the library. Statistics 
showed that over four hundred books were 
drawn out on the opening forenoon. The 
library is usually open Saturday afternoon 
when the women are free from their work 
schedule and are given time to come to the 
commissary and the library. 

Instruction was given to those in charge 
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concerning circulation of books, keeping 
records, purchasing necessary supplies, re- 
serving books and also borrowing additional 
coliections from the State Library. 

With the cooperation and assistance given 
by Mrs. Mann, Miss Eyer and Miss Krum 
of the institutional staff, the installation of 
this library was accomplished in compara- 
tively short time. Volunteers from the cot- 
tages, who did a great deal of the hard 
work, showed unusual willingness and were 
eager to help, whether it was a menial job 
or arranging books on the shelves. We 
assure Mrs. Mann and the women at Oak- 
dale that we fully appreciated this fine 
spirit. 

In 1943, the Executive Committee of the 
American Prison Association approved and 
adopted the “Objectives and Standards for 
Libraries in Adult Prisons and Reforma- 
tories,” which was prepared in 1941 by the 
Institution Libraries Committee of the 
Association. The State Library has several 
copies of this excellent study, in addition to 
the copy we loaned to Mrs. Mann. It is 
hoped that in the course of time these ob- 
jectives and standards can be put into effect 
in the libraries of the penal institutions in 
Illinois. 

Since the initial collection of books, 
some of which were new, was loaned to the 
institution at Dwight, several smaller ship- 
ments have been sent to supplement the 
large one. A few books, which were sent 
for the advanced readers, have been re- 
turned. This plan will be followed until 
sufficient funds are available for them to 
maintain their own library. 

We feel that this “model” library, set up 
in one of the penal institutions in the 
state, has demonstrated what can be done 
in other places. We have gained an in- 
sight into the everyday life of these women, 
a few of their problems, perhaps their 
longings, and a bit of their personality. 
We hope that, in addition to the cheerful 
surroundings of each cottage which serves 
as a home and should carry a message of 
encouragement for service to its occupants, 
the library with well selected books on a 
wide range of subjects and many volumes 
of fiction, will prove a worthwhile way to 
pass leisure hours and a beneficial medium 
of rehabilitation. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


ATTENTION ILLINOIS LIBRARIANS! 


To the Librarian: 

Intensified waste paper salvage drives 
are again before us. The demands for 
paper as a vital war necessity have actu- 
ally increased and we are battling with a 
growing tendency of slackening interest in 
the collection of waste paper, even though 
we hear on every side that printing may be 
curtailed further because of the lack of 
materials. 

There are two angles regarding this drive 
to which we wish to call your attention: 

SALVAGE OF WASTE PAPER. You, 
as a distributor of books, are concerned in 
the success of waste paper salvage cam- 
paigns. Thus, you will be interested to 
learn that book publishers are planning to 
print salvage messages in some of their 
books. Enclosed are proofs of these mes- 
sages. 

We suggest that you display these proofs 
on bulletin boards or in other prominent lo- 
cations in order to acquaint the public with 
the program and to impress readers with 
the importance of waste paper salvage. Re- 
quests for additional copies of these no- 
tices may be sent to: Leonard Maar, Esq., 
Conservation Committee, Waste Paper Con- 
suming Industry, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

SALVAGE FROM WASTE PAPER. 
With this second aspect, librarians, 
archivists, and historians are naturally 
much concerned. There is a_ possibility 
that valuable papers, letters, manuscripts, 
serial publications, etc., may be turned in 
for scrap paper when they are of more real 
value in their present state if they reach 
the proper agency. 

An intensive campaign to inform the 
public of this phase of paper salvage is 


now under way, and we hope you will co- 
operate as best suits your local situation. 

Suggestions of possible activities by in- 
dividual librarians to save valuable docu- 
ments in local areas from unnecessary de- 
struction. (Most of these ideas have been 
contributed by the A. L. A. Board of Re- 
sources. All may not apply to any one 
library or community. Some may have 
been inaugurated already.) 

1. Designate some person or persons in 
your library or community who would 
be competent to pass on the value of 
materials considered for preservation. 

2. Get newspaper publicity on the impor- 
tance of saving historical and literary 
material. 

3. Write to the chairmen of committees 
and subcommittees conducting the 
paper salvage campaign in your com- 
munity, and to agencies handling the 
collected materials, informing them 
what types of material should be 
scrutinized before destroying. 

4. Call the attention of magazine and 
newspaper publishers in your area to 
the value of certain materials of local 
importance. 


5. Suggest to any printers in your area the 
need for scrutinizing materials for his- 
torical importance before discarding. 


6. If you are in an area in which literary 
agents are located, write them about 
the importance of preserving valuable 
manuscripts. (List of literary agencies 
in New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, will be found in The 
Literary Market Place, 1944 edition.) 

Cordially yours, 
H. MILAM, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Library Association. 
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Scholarships and Assistantships, 
1945-46—University of Illinois 
Library School 


Several scholarships and assistantships 
will be available for graduate students in 
Library Science at the University of IIli- 
nois for the academic year 1945-46. Can- 
didates must hold an A.B. degree from an 
accredited college and a degree or certifi- 
cate for the first year of professional study 
in librarianship from an accredited library 
school. Applications should be addressed 
to R. B. Downs, Director, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, 
maintained from the income of an endow- 
ment fund established by the Alumni As- 
sociation, provides a stipend of $300 for the 
year and exemption from tuition fees. Ap- 
plications for this scholarship should be 
filed no later than February 15, 1945. An- 
nouncement of the award will be made on 
April 1. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of 
$350 and exemption from the payment of 
the usual tuition. They are open only to 
candidates who are not over thirty years of 
age at the time when the appointment is 
to be made. Applications must be filed no 
later than February 1, 1944. Successful 
candidates will be notified on April 1. 


Assistantships in various departments of 
the University Library and in some depart- 
mental libraries will also be available to 
graduate students. Three-quarters time 
appointments require thirty hours of work 
per week and pay a monthly salary of 
$109.50; half-time appointments require 
twenty hours of work per week and pay a 
salary of $73 per month. The length of 
time required by the student to complete 
the requirements for the M.S. degree varies 
with the individual, but usually does not 
exceed two years. Applications should be 
filed as soon as possible and no later than 
May 1, 1945. Appointments will be an- 
nounced on June 1. 


On Defending the Freedom to Read 
in Libraries 


Every librarian hates censorship. His 
decision to add a book or periodical to the 
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collection is not arbitrary but is based on 
the conviction that the book is of value and 
interest to his patrons. Once he has made 
his decision in accordance with that policy, 
he should not be overruled by persons who 
want to prevent others from reading what 
they themselves disapprove of. This type 
of interference in library operation is fre- 
quently accompanied by threats so serious 
as to force the librarian to accede to it. 
Whenever he does accede he reluctantly re- 
stricts the freedom to read. Such action is 
directly contrary to the principles he be- 
lieves in; that’s why he hates censorship. 

The A. L. A.’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has been empowered by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and Council to compile a 
record of attempts, successful or not, to in- 
terfere with the library’s provisions of any 
book or periodical. To do this, it must 
have the help of the libraries. We there- 
fore ask that you report to us any incident 
in your community where someone or some 
group or organization attempted to inter- 
fere with the provision of a book or maga- 
zine. We'd like to know: 

Book or periodical affected 

Person or organization interfering 

Action taken or threatened by interfering 

agency 

Action taken or contemplated by the 

library 

We shall not make this information pub- 
lic. without your permission. 

Please send all information to Leon 
Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, the 
chairman of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. Other members of the Commit- 
tee are Mrs. J. Periam Danton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, editor 
of Publishers’ Weekly, New York City; 
Mr. Jens Nyholm, librarian of Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill.; Miss Ruth 
Rutzen, chief of the circulation department, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, IIl. 

CARBONDALE—Mtr. Clint Clay Tilton, 
formerly owner of the Danville Morning 
Post, recently presented his Lincoln and 
American history library to Southern IIli- 
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nois Normal University. The Tilton library 
is one of the most remarkable private Lin- 
coln collections in the U. S. and is now 
known as the Clint Clay Tilton Collection 
of Lincolniana and Americana. It is 
housed in Room. 206, Main Building. The 
collection includes approximately 2,500 
books, hundreds of pamphlets, periodicals, 
special studies, as well as pictures and 
busts of Lincoln. A number of the books 
are in Oriental and European languages. 
eee @ 
DECATUR—At a recent special election 
an increase in the tax rate from 1.2 mills to 
2 mills was voted. This is the 29th com- 
munity to vote an increase in their tax 
rate for library purposes since 1941 when 
permissive legislation made such a rate 


GLEN ELLYN—A Book Memorial in 
honor of those men and women from the 
community who sacrificed their lives in the 
service of their country was planned and 
developed by the late Erie H. Johnston. 

The plan accepted by the library board 
and now in operation reads as follows: 

“To commemorate the lives of Glen 
Ellyn men or women who have given their 
lives in the service of their country, this 
organization is donating money to the pub- 
lic library to be used to purchase a ref- 
erence book for the library every time offi- 
cial word is received of the loss of one of 
our men or women. Books are soon to be 
purchased to be dedicated to those who 
have previously given their lives. 

“On the fly-leaf of every book purchased 
for this cause a dedicatory inscription will 
be entered, indicating to the reader the 
reason of this book being placed at his 
disposal. 


“It is believed that others will join our 
group in the effort to reverently express 
their gratitude for what our men and 
women in service have sacrificed. You are 
cordially invited to join us in our efforts. 
Any contribution is acceptable for this 
cause. Names of donors are not made pub- 
lic, nor amounts of contributions. We 
shall be honored to have you with us in 
this worthy cause. For further information 
kindly contact the librarian at the Glen 
Ellyn public library.” 
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JACKSONVILLE — Illinois College has 
added to its card catalog a union list of 
the bound periodicals in the other libraries 
in the city—MacMurray College and Jack- 
sonville Public library. Thus the students 
at the College have at their disposal the 
resources of all the libraries in the com- 
munity. 

ou & 

MINONK —The Junior 20th Century 
Club recently donated $20 to the Filger 
Library for the purchase of books for the 
use of the grade school pupils. 

& 

SPARTA —170 new books for children 
were given to the public library by the 
Misses Ann and Marilyn Stockton. The 
Sparta library was opened in March, 1944. 

oe 2 


A plan to salvage millions of army camp 
library books and use them in starting 
rural public libraries has been proposed to 
the Surplus Property Administration and to 
Congress by Carl Vitz, president of the 
American Library Association. The pro- 
posal was made public today at a meeting 
of the Council of the American Library 
Association at the Drake Hotel (Chicago). 


“With demobilization, many camps will 
be closed,” said Mr. Vitz, “and millions of 
books will become surplus property, even if 
one-fourth of the camps are continued. 
These surplus millions can go a long way 
toward meeting the needs of the 35 mil- 
lions of rural and small town Americans 
who have no local public libraries. 


“The proposal of the American Library 
Association,” Mr. Vitz continued, “is that 
the surplus books, articles of library equip- 
ment, and other library materials be trans- 
ferred to the states and territories, for the 
use of the people without libraries or with 
very limited library facilities, as the best 
means of conserving the Government’s in- 
vestment in them. 


“The value of the books is estimated at 
one dollar a volume or more. But they 
could be expected to bring only a few cents 
each if thrown on the second-hand book 
market. Such disposal would not only 
produce insignificant returns, but would 
almost seriously interfere with the business 
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of authors, publishers and booksellers over 
a long period. 

“It is proposed that the books be al- 
lotted to the states by the U. S. Office of 
Education in proportion to each state’s 
rural population; that they be allotted to 
counties and groups of counties within the 
states by the official state library extension 
agencies; that some funds be appropriated 
by the Federal Government to assist in 
making the books immediately available to 
the people through organized libraries; and 
that there be no federal control of libraries 
within the states.” 

Mr. Vitz commended the government on 
the excellence of its library service for 
soldiers and sailors during the war, and 
urged that “the reading and study needs of 
the men and their families be not forgotten 
when they return to their homes.” 


About two hundred small and medium 
sized public libraries are using the monthly 
series of radio spot announcements which 
are issued free of charge by the Public Re- 
lations Division of the American Library 
Association. Each series is concerned with 
one particular phase of public library ac- 
tivity. It is planned that over a long 
period of time all types of library work will 
be covered. The spots are general in tone, 
so that they may be used with little or no 
adaptation by any public library. In order 
to be added to the mailing list, a public 
library must make arrangements with its 
local radio station for use of the spots. A 
sample series may be obtained by writing 
to the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 

* *£ & 

CAVENDER, Mrs. Agatha, has recently 
resigned as librarian of the Mitchell-Car- 
negie Public Library, Harrisburg. 


CUMMINS, Frances, has been appointed 
librarian of the public library in Harris- 
burg. 

DONALDSON, May, has retired as libra- 
rian of the public library in Chicago 
Heights. Miss Donaldson served as libra- 
rian in that community for the past 24 
years. 
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HARROD, Veneta, librarian of the pub- 
lic library, Litchfield, is now Mrs. Dan L. 
Rhea. She will continue her work in Litch- 
field as Mr. Rhea is serving in the U. S. 
Army. 

oe 

KIZER, Mrs. Claude, has been appointed 
librarian of the Silvis Public Library. 

6 

KNOX, Mrs. Jessie, has recently retired 
as librarian of the Silvis Public Library 
after more than 25 years of service. 

@ 

MARTIN, Mrs. John B., has recently 
been appointed to the staff of cataloger on 
Illinois College. She was formerly on the 
staff at DePauw University and is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

MEHARRY, Emma, librarian of the 
Carnegie library, Paxton, died September 
8, after a short illness. The community 
recently celebrated her 40 years of service 
in the library. 

PERRIN, Laura J., formerly librarian of 
the public library of Waukegan, died 
August 20, after an extended illness. Miss 
Perrin, who retired in 1939, had served the 
community library for 35 years. 

WOODS, Florence, has been appointed 
assistant on the staff of Kewanee Public 
Library. Miss Woods is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 

« © 


COPIES AVAILABLE 


Free copies and reprints of the fol- 
lowing special articles are available at 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

History of the Illinois State Library 
(Illinois Libraries, Dec., 1942). 

How regional library service operates 
(Illinois Libraries, June, 1944). 

Legal provisions (for) expansion of 
library service in Illinois, 1944. 

Library score sheet, 1944. 

Weeding the library, a manual of sug- 
gestions. 1943. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, [Illinois _ state 
archivist and president of the Society of 
American Archivists in 1943-44, was re- 
elected president at the eighth annual mecet- 
ing of the Society held in Harrisburg, Pa., 
on November 8 and 9. Christopher Crit- 
tenden, secretary of the North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History at 
Raleigh, was named vice president. Lester 
J. Cappon, of the University of Virginia, 
and Helen Chatfield, Archivist of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
were reelected as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, and Howard Peckham, of the 
William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, was elected to the council for a 
five-year term. 

The council of the Society of American 
Archivists made Hilary Jenkinson, secretary 
and principal assistant keeper of the pub- 
lic records, Public Records Office, London, 
and Joaquin Llaverias, long-time director, 
of the National Archives of Cuba, Habana, 
honorary members of the Society. There 
had previously been only two other hon- 
orary members, the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, keeper of manu- 
scripts at the New York Public Library 
from 1914 to 1941 and a pioneer in archival 
science in the United States. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY AND 
COUNTY RECORDS 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


THE microphotographic equipment and 
personnel now engaged in copying V Mail 
and the engineering and other records for 
defense plants, will, at the close of the war, 
be released for civilian work. It may be 
expected that a number of commercial 
firms, some responsible, many others fly- 
by-night outfits, will be seeking large scale 
microfilm projects. That State and County 


‘ officials will be solicited for the business is 


evidenced by the fact that identical bills to 
permit government officials to substitute 
microfilm copies for originals have recently 
been introduced into the legislatures of a 
number of states, presumably at the insti- 
gation of commercial interests. Two such 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. Address be- 
fore Illinois Circuit Clerks’ and County Recorders’ 
Association, April 27, 1944. 


bills, one applying to State records and the 
other to County records, amended at the 
suggestion of the State Librarian to make 
them conform to good record practices, 
were passed in 1943 by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois. It is quite likely that 
the members of this Association will be 
subjected to high pressure salesmanship 
based upon profitable business for the com- 
mercial companies rather than upon an in- 
telligent study of needs or applicability. A 
discussion of the ways in which micro- 
photography is used in record work is there- 
fore in order. 


Direct RECORDING 


The first application of microphotography 
is for direct recording. An example of that 
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is to be found in the State Treasurer’s 
office, which records State warrants by 
photographing them on sixteen millimetre 
film. Formerly the pertinent information 
contained in each State warrant issued was 
transcribed in tabular form into bound 
volumes. From September, 1942 to Janu- 
ary 6, 1944, this record requires 540 one 
hundred foot rolls of 16 millimetre film, 
each roll containing facsimiles of between 
6,500 and 7,000 warrants. These rolls are 
arranged, four rows wide, in five shallow 
file drawers, each holding 108 rolls. These 
five drawers occupy between six and seven 
cubic feet of filing room, as against space 
required for betwen 80 and 100 standard 
size ledger volumes which would have re- 
sulted from the old system of recording. 
Thus the advantages of direct recording by 
microphotography are indisputable  ac- 
curacy, tremendous saving in space, in labor 
for transcribing and in cost of materials. 


The cameras used in this type of work 
are automatic, not requiring the services of 
a skilled photographer. The rolls are sent 
to the company supplying the film for de- 
veloping, thus requiring no darkroom. 
Copies can be made as fast as the work 
can be fed into the camera. Because of the 
cost of the camera, whether leased or pur- 
chased, it is uneconomical to attempt to 
use this method except for records of very 
considerable bulk and for documents of 
uniform size. Direct recording by micro- 
photography is recommended only for 
records infrequently consulted because of 
the inconvenience of the necessary use of 
reading machines and the danger of damage 
to film (i.e., to the contents of the docu- 
ment) from careless handling. 


Film copies are often used for closed in- 
dexes, especially where duplicate copies are 
needed in different places. For instance, 
the indexes to certain war service records 
of the federal government are kept on film, 
one copy being on file in the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration and one in the Na- 
tional Archives. 


REDUCTION OF BULK OF RECORDS 


The second common application of micro- 
photography in record work is to reduce 
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the bulk of records by substituting micro- 
film copies of back files for the original 
records. Storage space amounting to as 
much as 90 to 98 per cent may be saved. 
To date this procedure has been used by 
government officials chiefly for reducing the 
bulk of administrative records of tempo- 
rary or questionable value. So far it has 
not been used for the type of records kept 
by county officials. 


The 1943 Illinois Act permits any elected 
or appointed officer of any county or clerk 
of any court to “cause any or all public 
records, papers or documents kept by him 
to be photographed, microphotographed, or 
otherwise reproduced on film.” Provided 
these photographic reproductions conform to 
certain standards, these reproductions “shall 
be deemed to be an original record for all 
purposes, including introduction in evidence 
in all courts or administrative agencies. A 
transcript, exemplification or certified copy 
thereof shall, for all purposes recited herein, 
be deemed to be a transcript, exemplifica- 
tion, or certified copy of the original.” 
Original records thus reproduced dated later 
than 1870 may then be destroyed provided 
due notice of intention to destroy the rec- 
ords is filed with the county board and 
posted in a public place in the office of the 
county clerk and in the office of the officer 
or clerk of the court signing such statement, 
for at least thirty days before a regular or 
special meeting of the county board to hear 
and consider objections. Authorization to 
destroy the originals may then be granted 
by the county board. “Original records, 
papers or documents created prior to 1870 
may not be destroyed. If any county can- 
not provide adequate housing or storage 
space for such original records, papers and 
documents dated or executed prior to the 
year 1870, any such officer or clerk may de- 
posit such records, papers and documents 
in the Illinois State Library Archives. The 
Illinois State Library shall provide counties 
depositing any such records, papers and 
documents with it, a photostatic copy or 
microfilm of such records, paper or docu- 
ment.” 

Despite the legal authority to destroy 
original county records permitted under 
this Act, officials are warned to be very 
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conservative about such destruction. Well 
informed county officials who have been 
consulted, and studies made by the Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Library, 
indicate that very few if any county records, 
certainly not those in the four major offices 
of record—county clerk and court, probate 
court, circuit court and recorder—are records 
which could safely be destroyed. Most 
county records are “true records,” by which 
we mean records which the law requires to 
be stamped with an official file word, 
and/or otherwise recorded by registration 
or transcription before the matters referred 
to in the record can take legal effect. Ex- 
amples of such records are wills and other 
probate records, adoption and naturaliza- 
tion papers, marriages, birth and death 
registers, and records of deeds and mort- 
gages. The Probate Clerk of Cook County 
keeps two copies of his records—the original 
documents and copies for public use. He 
proposes to keep film copies of older records 
as the duplicate copies for public use. It 
is proper so to substitute copies of county 
records for office use to prevent tampering 
and wear, but the originals of such im- 
portant records should be preserved. 


The use of microphotography for reducing 
the bulk of records has certain limitations 
which are often ignored by persons who are 
urging adoption of the process. First of 
all, microphotography is not as cheap as 
some people suggest. The film itself is in- 
expensive—from one cent per frame of two 
pages and upwards, depending upon the 
quality of the film used and the rate of re- 
duction. The overhead is very high, how- 
ever. Cameras can be either leased by the 
month or purchased. Figures for leasing 
are not available but the cost is consider- 
able. Purchase price of suitable cameras 
ranges from $300 for a portable to from 
$4,000 upwards for the larger automatic 
type. The salary and expense of operators 
must be taken into consideration and the 
cheaper the camera the more highly skilled 
the photographer must be. Films may be 


processed either by the photographer or 
sent to the film company for development. 
Processing by the photographer is about a 
dollar and a quarter a roll cheaper, but it 
requires darkroom equipment and consider- 
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able skill. If a considerable amount of 
work is to be done, commercial companies 
should be called in to do the work. Pre- 
war companies apparently, to judge from 
price quotations which we have seen, tended 
to charge what the traffic would bear. Im- 
proved equipment and competition will 
force these prices down to more reasonable 
rates. Unquestionably the relative quality 
of copies made by responsible firms will 
justify the relatively higher cost. 


A second limitation of microphotography 
for reducing bulk is that courts still prefer 
the original record to a copy, no matter 
how accurate. Tests for authenticity of a 
document from a study of paper, water- 
marks, ink and other external evidence can- 
not be made from a photograph. Interpo- 
lations and words written over other words 
do not show up in such a manner as to 
indicate which was the interpolation. A 
hole in the paper may look in a photograph 
like a letter or a figure and so lead to 
erroneous inference. A scratch in the film 
made either through carelessness or by 
malice aforethought may destroy a signa- 
ture or other essential part of the document. 
Where microfilm copies are to be substituted 
for the original record, two film copies 
should be made—a master copy and a work- 
ing copy. This does not double the expense 
for the second copy can be made much 
more cheaply than the original. 


The size, form and manner of consulting 
records has a decided bearing upon the con- 
venience of the use of microfilm. Very 
large volumes such as plat books cannot be 
copied successfully by standard micropho- 
tographic cameras because the ratio of re- 
duction cannot be much more than 16 to 1, 
otherwise the image “shatters.” The more 
expensive precision cameras can do the 
work, but the standard reading machines 
cannot enlarge the images enough for them 
to be read easily. Records which are fre- 
quently consulted for purposes of compari- 
son with other records cannot conveniently 
be used in film form unless several reading 
projectors are on hand, and even this is 
unsatisfactory as it is slow and confusing to 
have to handle a number of rolls of film. 
Case files to which additional documents 
must be added from time to time should 
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not be kept on film because such additions 
would require splicing, and a spliced film 
cannot be accepted in court. The Probate 
files, for instance, if closed cases, could be 
microfilmed but .inasmuch as these are often 
held open as long as twenty years, especial- 
ly in cases where there are minor heirs, the 
more recent and most bulky files can 
hardly be reduced by this method. 


Records most appropriate for filming 
(speaking of convenience for use on film 
rather than suitability from a legal stand- 
point) are those records generally kept in 
register or record volumes, or unbound 
records filed in numerical or chronological 
sequence—for instance, county collectors’ 
books, proceedings of board meetings, hear- 
ings, and closed indexes. 


Before filming any records, arrange them 
in proper sequence and in the most con- 
venient form for use on rolls, which may 
differ from the old arrangement. Be sure 
that the filing is accurate. 


INSURANCE AGAINST Loss 


The great application for micropho- 
tography, particularly for county records, is 
for making copies as insurance against loss 
of the original. Fires, floods and deteriora- 
tion take a heavy toll of records. At least 
eighty per cent of Illinois counties have lost 
part or all of their records, at some time 
or other, through court house fires. The 
most spectacular and costly example is the 
complete loss of all Cook County records in 
the Chicago fire of 1871. The one abstract 
company which saved its records has had a 
profitable monopoly ever since. River 
counties have suffered heavy losses from 
floods. The Pulaski County records, for in- 
stance, rescued from the flood waters of 
1937 and promptly and carefully cleaned, 
have now begun to fade so fast that nothing 
will be left in a few years. The Illinois 
State Library is loaning its camera and 
operator to the county to film these records 
at once. 


The cost of filming records, great though 
it may seem to the county finance commit- 
tee, is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
cost of trying to reconstruct the records. 
Only by photographic processes can fac- 
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similes of the original records be made 
available for use, and of all photographic 
methods this is the only one not prohibitive 
in cost. Insurance films should be filed 
elsewhere than in the court house. The 
Illinois State Library offers free housing for 
such films in its air-conditioned film vault 
in the Archives Building. Facilities for 
making enlargements of the film as needed 
are also available there. 


Insurance copies of important documents 
have been extensively made in Europe. 
The Rockefeller Foundation authorized the 
copying of records of interest to American 
scholars in archives and libraries, also in 
some continental countries, these films being 
deposited in the Library of Congress. This 
project has been continued during the war, 
the work being done in the coal mines of 
Wales to which most of the documents had 
been evacuated. When war became threat- 
ening in Europe, especially after 1938, a 
number of European governments began 
filming their priceless manuscripts. The 
Netherlands government, for instance, had 
a number of copies made of every known 
manuscript in the country dating back of 
the year 1000 A.D. At least one copy was 
filed in each country. It is likely that these 
microfilm copies in American and Australian 
institutions may by the close of the war be 
the only relics of some of the treasures of 
Europe. 


In making insurance copies of county 
records, great care should be taken to in- 
clude proper certifications for the films. 


The February 1944 issue of ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES contains an article by Mr. C. 
Kenneth Blood, field visitor for Archives, 
which lists the minimum number of records 
recommended by county officials for insur- 
ance copying. 


CENTRALIZATION OF RESEARCH MATERIAL 


A fourth application of microphotography 
to county records is for centralizing research 
material. Early county records are the 
richest, often the only, vein of source ma- 
terial for the pioneer history of the state. 
County archives have not been exploited to 
any extent so far because the county seats 
are too far apart and too inaccessible to 
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many scholars. County officials have neither 
the time nor the facilities to accommodate 
research students, either in person or 
through correspondence. These older rec- 
ords, because of infrequent use, are most 
apt to get crowded out of the regular court 
house vaults into attic and basement store- 
rooms which results too often in their ulti- 
mate destruction. Because they are of little 
current interest from a legal standpoint, 
county boards are often unwilling or unable 
to go to the expense of microfilming the 
older records. It has long been the hope 
of the Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library to secure microfilm copies of 
all such records. The Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion is also interested in transcribing early 
court records, and has already started film- 
ing those records in some of the older 
counties. 


CopPIEs FOR PATRONS 


Microfilm copies are also the cheapest 
form of note taking for patrons. These 
persons may be allowed to use their own 
portable cameras for copying records they 
wish, or, where microfilm copies have al- 
ready been made, copies of the films sup- 
plied at nominal cost. In either case, it is 
proper to impose the restriction that these 
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copies must not be used for legal purposes 
without paying the fee collectable by law 
for certified or uncertified copies of public 
documents. Courts should not accept such 
copies in evidence without a certificate of 
certification or a receipt showing payment 
of the fee. It is also proper and customary 
to reserve the right to inspect and approve 
any proposed publication quoting the docu- 
ments at length. 

The Illinois State Library has neither the 
equipment nor the personnel to do extensive 
insurance microfilming of county records, 
nor has it any intention of competing with 
commercial firms. Many problems, especial- 
ly those involving certifications of films, 
have not been given adequate consideration 
in the past by persons making such copies. 
Therefore we are microcopying the records 
of Alexander County as a demonstration. 
A full report, with recommendations, will 
be published in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
in the near future. 

Reprints of the 16 page bibliography 
“Writings on Archives and Manuscripts,” 
July 1942-June 1943 which appeared in the 
American Archivist, October 1943, are now 
available, at slight cost, from Dr. Lester J. 
Cappon, Society of American Archivists, 
University of Virginia Library, Charlottes- 
ville. 
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